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imports other than precious metals had consisted of such luxury items as
tea, spices, tobacco, and the like. Political integration had up to this point
more or less paralleled economic integration. Thus what happened in
England was of small importance to Frenchmen, so long as the English
stayed out of France. And what happened in India was of little im-
portance to the Englishman; he could, if necessary, get along without
his breakfast tea. The development of industrial technology and the
consequent intensification of specialization in production changed all this.
As each state in turn became industrialized, the states lost their eco-
nomic independence and became economically dependent upon one an-
other. By the opening of the nineteenth century, what was happening
in England was very much the concern of every Frenchman, whether
he realized it or not; from England came many of the goods that he
used, and to England or its possessions went many of the things that he
or his fellow citizens produced.

The economic integration that began early in the Middle Ages and
that led in the first instance to the political unification of peoples into
realms was renewed and greatly intensified by the industrial revolution
and since then has continued to grow ever more pronounced.1 Almost
every recent innovation in technology has in one way or another in-
creased the dependence of the people of each region upon the people of
all the other regions of the world. Within the past century and a half
all the peoples of the world have become bound together in a tenuous
economic mesh, their social isolation more or less broken by the new
techniques of communication and transportation, and their crafts, in-
dustries, and raw-material production more or less specialized and de-
pendent upon world trade. The growth of economic internationalism
has been accompanied by a vast increase in wrorld productivity; and in
this productivity the various peoples of the world share in varying ex-
tents, the least industrialized the least, the most industrialized the most.
The internationalization of economic life has been effected through
the development of various forms of international organization, most
particularly the coordination of special groups within each of the several
nations. Business enterprises have necessarily acquired international rami-
fications. Trade has become in part an exchange, complex and laborious,
between the citizens of different nations; and some new organizational
devices, such as cartels, have evolved to provide on the international level
the monopoly powers that the corporate form of business organization
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